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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exp ent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. 

It reso snizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
azes priye) for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will ¢n ease within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Ssieace, Literature, Art and the News of 
the Worll, 1.1 will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, andin their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is ofere to these who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out macy and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimea aanbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Ary sabdscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
e@hould retara us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Mauual for the help of those who seek the 
Faita of tas Primitive Caurca: au octave volume of S00 
pages. By J. UW. Noves. Price, $1.00. 

Tac Bereat coataius free, outline discussions of the great 
Religivas tvjws of iaterest: Salvation from Sin, Tae New 
Birta, tac 3scvad Us.ning, Resurrection, Urigin of Evil, Our 
Relativas tu tae Meavealy Cuurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 
deasativa of Life, &c., &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evideuces, oul developing wauy new aud interesting 
Coaclusivas diteriag widely from tavse of the old Tueology. 
All wav wish to uuderstaad Biste Commusism—its coustitu- 
tioaal vasis, aad prospects of success—shbould acquaint 
the.nselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATIUN FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H- 
Noves. Pamphlet, 10 cents, 


ee™ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; uud auy of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to ail parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 


Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, neariy in equal proportions. They own 
556 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, Site of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tue Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
brancu community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

Tae memvers of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is vifered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from svifisuness; that personal regeneration 
through iim is the only true foundation for re- 
forin; tat his Second Coming, together with 
the estaviisiment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
& perivct Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; Uhat all 
good and evil are the results of spiraual agency, 
und hence that faith is the best resource tor ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles 1s not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Cominunity. : 

Tue social organization is that of entire Com- 
munisin, lixe that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no min said that aught of the things that he 
possessd was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial or ier bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christiinity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unseltisa condit.on of society ; and historically, 
on the fict that a model of perfect Communism 
has bev in successful operation in the interior 
world jor eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extens.on and recognition among men. 
An exposit.on of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted muy be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. . 

‘or its goverament, the Community has no 
form.) Coastitut.on, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds va the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 

z a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
mem ers. The most spiritual and discerning 
amonz ‘hem securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the mun by whom the truths of Communism 
have been miinly brought forth in this age, is 
respect as a true leater. In business, those 
persous whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
plac «lu charge of the different departments. 

Persoas wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edse of ‘he Community, may gain it by reading 
its prdvlieat ons, or by correspondence with its 
Seeretiry. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Cracotar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on sich terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribn- 








ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


ft. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the _ sphere at his Second Coming, 


A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe G 
e Lommunity;, 
Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders. with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 








Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and ate attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 








The Way to Happiness, 





Perfection is the meeting of two extremes. 
If you find yourself in one extreme, you may 
conclude that what you want in order to per- 
fection, is the other or opposite extreme. 
Keep what points of strength you have, but 
cultivate the opposite or balancing forces. 
The passions are mischievous and useless if 
ill-directed—good and useful if well-directed. 
Passion is force, power. If it runs to waste, 
it is an occasion of evil; but do not abandon 
it—count it valuable as power, and find out 
a way to make it work right. 

Our whole lite may become a worship, 
when in the spirit of faith and submission we 
adopt the principle which reigns in heaven, 
that all enjoyment comes by the providence 
and will of God. To illustrate the operation 
of this law upon the passions: Suppose a 
man’s heart is strongly moved for a desirable 
object—then the truth of the above formula 
comes clearly before his mind. Now instead 
of seeking directly the thing desired, his  in- 
terest will lead him to seek the favor of God. 
Thus his passion becomes double-geared ; that 
is, fastened, not only on the specific good, 
but also fastened beyond it on God; and con- 
sequently the stronger his specific love, the 
more earnest will he be to please God. The 
simplistic power of passion would lead him 
to use immediate, direct force for the attain- 
ment of his object; but the plan of complex 
machinery, which faith introduces, leads him 
to turn his back on the object, and his face 
toward God, as the only way of obtaining it. 
Do you ask, how it is possible for a person 
to gain any external good in this way? | 
answer, God holds in his hand the threads of 
all events—has at command providential ar- 
rangements—spiritual instincts, and a variety 
of means for making us know and do his 
will; and it is certain that all the real grati- 
fication of our nature, must come at last 


sion, rightly managed, will lead us to God; 
enlightened self-love will guard this union, 
and will give us an abhorrence of every 
thing that obstructs our vision of him, or 
our loyalty tohim. It will be found perfect- 
ly demonstrable that any influence or seduc- 
tion of present pleasure, which goes to ob- 
struct our relations to God, is suicidal, and 
really goes to defeat itself. So long as a 
person is pulled by direct force of attach- 
ment to any or all the objects of life, he can 
have no real comfort with them, for God has 
a power ia the case, which he does not exert 
in our favor until we set our face toward him. 
It is so with regard to business. A 
will cease to be pulled and hauled, only 
when he turns his back on his business, and 
his face toward God; believing that to be 
the truest way to get control of his business, 
and make it pleasant and profitable. 1 feel 
constantly, and al ways have felt, that this is 
true financial wisdom and economy in the 
matter of property. I see that all our pros- 
perity in money matters, depends upon our 
maintaining good relations with God. How- 
ever others may have success in another way, 
With us it depends on our turn- 


man 


we cannot. 
ing away from business just so far as we are 
liable to fulse, earthly attractions towards it. 

This double-gearing of the passions is a 
thing that may be easily understood. In 
order to bring it about, let the truth sink in 
our hearts, let us gather up all our past ex- 
perience until the fact becomes a part of our 
existence—that the only way by which we 
can have any comfort of the passions, is tu 
let them spend their whole foree in. binding 
us to God. Then his first great law, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,” becomes perfectly simple and nat- 
ural. 

That force of the heart which takes God 
into partnership with all its desires, will 
work naturally, and in this way: whatever 
of value or beauty a person may see, con- 
ceive of or aspire unto, he will say in his 
heart, this comes from God, the source of all 
beauty. 
lie in the thing itself, still this appearance is 
but the reflection of God’s goodness, The 
true way then to posess it, is by seeking fel- 
lowship with.the source. Thus the motive 
force once started, is always present, renew- 
ing the process in the mind. 


However the value may seem to 


A boy is pursuing his studies and employ- 
ments under his futher. He sees some ap- 
ples temptingly spread before him, Now if 
he isa good boy, he feels assured that he 
shall have all he wants ata proper time. So 
that all he has to do, is to keep up good rela- 
tions with his father, who will certainly give 
him whatever is appropriate and desirable.— 
On the contrary if he neglects his business, 
and goes to helping himself, this plainly 
would be the very way to deprive himself of 
all. But let his mind be clearly settled on 
the point that all good gifts will be awarded 
to him as the fruit of obedieuce, and the more 
he wants them, the more he will be stimula- 
ted to faithfulness. Here the boy ascends 
from particular desires into a general one; 
and that is the refinement of spirit that is go- 
ing on among us all the time. Desire for 
particular things, is the raw, uncooked mate- 
rial; and as it becomes refined, it is carried 
up and becomes the aliment of general desire. 
The boy desires the apples. That desire re- 
acts and makes him faithful. Soin any case, 


will give me something equally good. He 
knows what is best for me, and I will let him 
He shall give me what he pleases, 
when he pleases. 
merged in the general, becomes a binder be- 
tween us and God, and has entered into har- 
| mony with all other interests. See how we 
Adam and Eve 
Their pas- 
sions were not geared in the way I speak of. 
They desired in the direct, simplistic way, 


choose. 
Thus the specific desire 





| get back to the original sin. 
|had a desire to help themselves. 


and were brought into collision with God.— 
Instead of their desires leading them to God, 
they led them into a quarrel with him. 





Speaking of desires, it is evident that they 
too are not independent individualities, nor yet 
simply extensions of ourselves. They are 
rather to be classed as all under the control 
of two great spirits, the J spirit and the We 
spirit. 

Desire acted on by the J spirit, is greedy 
—has an unnatural, feverish irritability about 
it. It has an obstinate will that won’t be re- 
fused ; there is no softness in it—no yielding, 
no accomodation, no dropping down into oth- 
ers’ thoughts and interests, no harmony or 
communion with others’ desires. 
morbid state of the passions. 

The we spirit is gentle and patient; and 
while at the same time it has a high relish 
for pleasure, and has as much sense of the 
value of things as the | spirit, and a great 
deal more, yet there is no sharp, severe will 
in it. Itis healthful, happy in hope, content- 
ed in the prospect of enjoyment. It is not 
greedy of action or of possession, but is made 
happy by hope. It prefers to wait on the ex- 
ecution of other folks’ desires and wills. 

This is the healthful operation of the spirit 
on the passions. The we spirit is made up 
of a partnership of God and I and others— 
God first always. The / spirit is a solitary 
firm. I want to get a war going between these 
two spirits—going in dead earnest. The JZ 
spirit is so eager for itself, that it defeats it- 
self in the pursuit of qoyment, while the 
we spirit by giving up to God gets an hun- 
dred fold. See by the former illustration 
the difference between the J and we spirit. 
The I spirit sets the boy direct to taking the 
apples. All the enjoyment in the case lies 
between the apples and I. If there is any 
reference to others’ interests, it is evil refer- 
ence. “I desire apples and I am going to 
take them, and father may go to the devil.” 


This is a 


Thus the /spirit begets a feeling of hostili- 
ty toward all others. In the other spirit, the 
boy who desires the apples, desires to be 
faithful to his father, and this desire «perates 
toward all around him. Thus his individual 
interest comes to be a public interest. His 
desire of the apples and enjoyment of them 
is a public benefit, because it is a stimulus to 
good behavior not to his father only, but to 
every body. 

Pursuing this up into spiritual philosophy, 
we see the position of mind and the exercise 
of heart, which lays one open to the flow of 
other spirits. There is between all spirits 
in the same category, in the state of faithful 
reference to God, a genial flow of intercourse, 
a power of enjoyment, an increased attraction 
to union. Man’s life in the 7 spirit, however 
large he may be in body, is pinched up and 
barren; he has a small life, not capable of 
much enjoyment. The more the soul opens 
to other life, the more strong, healthy, firm, 





special desire must be merged in the general | 
desire of faithful obedience. 
sire has returned to God, and when it comes 
down again toward the object, it takes this 





through the direct will of God. Every pas- 





and capable of immense enjoyment it be- 


In this state de- | comes, : 


The we spirit is a community spirit, It 
holds not only all objective things as com- 


shape: If my father does not give me this, he | mon property, but ourselves, our wills, our 
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desires, our passions, all as property of God 
and the Primitive Church, and as many as 
have joined themselves to it. 


Do you say that the community spirit 





have hand of Christ, and however Bon he 
may be able to éalk about him], hath not 


| seen him, neither known him.” 








takes the form of universal benevolence, and | THE CIRCULA R. 


throws itself out to everybody? I say the} 
hight of the community spirit absolutely | 
forbids the mingling of lite with the JZ spirit. 
If we have got the we spirit and want it to 
prevail, we shall be jealous and exclusive - 
toward the Zspirit. Is aman in the J spirit? 


One in the we spirit instinctively withdraws | 


Universal benevolence is a pos- 
It is giving 


from him. 
itive going over to the enemy. 
up property that ought to go into the great 
We, to feed and assist its selfish opposite. 
All evil-thinking proceeds from the J spirit. 
Let the mind come under the control of the 
we spirit, and it cannot think evil; it turns 
all evil into good, just as fast as it touches it. 


— Home- Talk. 
ne 


The Way to Judge the Gospel. 


We read in John 5: 1—4, that there was 
at Jerusalem a pool which at a certain sea- 
son of the year was moved by an angel; and 
that “ whoever then first after the troubling 
of the water, stepped in, was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had.” Around this 
pool “lay a great multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered, wait ng for the mov- 
ing of the water.” Now suppose an incredu- 
lous spectator of the scene, had reasoned thus : 
“ Here are a multitude of sick persons who 
have come to this far-famed pool, and remain 
around it; but they are not healed. The no- 
tion, therefore, that there is a healing power 
in the pool, is a delusion.” Any one who had 
ever witnessed the efficacy of the water, would 
have answered: “These men have indeed 
come to the pool, and remain around it; but 
they have not yet been put into it: wait till 
they have washed themselves in its waters, 
under the proper conditions, before you judge 
its power. Whenthey havethus washed, if 
they are not made whole, you may discredit 
the pool; but you have no right to argue 
against it from cases to which its power has 
not been applied.” 

So we may reply to those who discredit 
the saving power of the gospel by referring 
to the sins of those who, though they stand 
in some partial connection with it, have not 
yet fully proved its power. The record is 
that Christ came to “save his people irom 
their sins ;” that he has “ opened a fountain 
for sin and uncleanness,” in which men may 
be washed “ from all their filthiness and from 
all their idols” that his “ blood cleanseth 
from all sin.” Examples, proving the truth 
of this record, though they may be few, are 
not wanting, In the Primitive Church, men 
who are honored as true and inspired wit- 
nesses, knew and declared that Christ had 
saved them from their sins; and at the pres- 
ent time there are those whose known hon- 
esty entitles them to credit, who bear wit- 
ness that they have found in Christ a perfect 
salvation. Yet it is undeniable that many 
of those who were connected with the gospel 
in the apostolic age, were carnal, spiritually 
blind, halt, impotent and withered; and the 
same is true now. On these facts the imper- 
fectionist plants himself, and insists that the 
gospel-pool cannot.cleanse from all sin in this 
world, “ because,” says he, “here are multi- 
tudes who have come to it and are waiting 
around it, who are confessedly not cleansed.” 
Wereply: “These men, whatever may be 
their professions, and external relations to 
Christ, have not yet been washed in his blood. 
They may have become his disciples, hearers 
and believers of his external vuice, but they 
are not members of him, ia radical commun- 
ion with his life. They are waiting in the por- 
ches of the pool of salvation ; but they have 
not been put into it. The power of the blood 
of Christ must not be judged by the condition 


of those who are around it, but by that of 


those who have been in it. “He was mani- 


ested to take away our sins, and in him is no 
sin. He that sinneth [ however much he may 
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Coane NISM THE ‘Séeekt Oundin OF HEAVEN. 


“The Ouisideliiadions of Unbelief 





There is a foolish and shallow spirit of un- 
belief abroad in the land, which finds expres- 
sion from time to time in literature, and is 
cultivated and aped by many of the writers 
of the day. It talks largely of man and his 
relations and destiny; of nature and the soul ; 
of spiritual laws and philosophy; discussing 
these themes, at times, very eloquently and 
with much popular applause. The writers 
in the service of this spirit often tickle the 
intellect with their studied refinement of ut- 
terance. Emerson is a representative of the 
class. There is one sign, however, by which 
they may all be known—the way in which 
they speak of Jesus Christ. They generally 
refer to him in a large, patronizing, supercil- 
ious way, in connection with some eminent 
human teacher or philosopher of the past— 
speaking of Moses, Socrates, Plato, Jesus, 
Paul and Swedenborg, as very worthy individu- 
als and teachers, largely influencing the thought 
and history of the world, but no wiser than 
we may be or possibly are. It may be ob- 
served, and it will come to be generally rec- 
ognized as a fact, when the Spirit of truth is 
recognized as the supreme teacher, that all 
such writers, are not right thinkers, are not 
mediums of the utterance of vital and endur- 
ing truth. They may resay many true and 
beautiful things, which have been uttered by 
reverent thinkers of other or present days, 
but we cannot look to them for any words 
that have in them the aliment of the soul. 
Take Emerson as an example. Granting all 
that has been claimed for him as a master of 
expression, he is not a central thinker. He 
has no more reverence for Christ than for 
Plato or Socrates. And what new thought 
has flowed into listening souls, through him, 
which has lifted them nearer to the heart of 
God? We know ofnone. On the contrary 
all his statements come to us clothed in the 
garments of unbelief. If there is wisdom in 
them, it is wisdom without a soul, wisdom 
unimpregnated by the power and life of God. 


There is one sure, abiding test for all the 
spirits that claim our attention or whose 
words are addressed to us, whether they 
come in human or angelic shapes. It is the 
test which John gave to to the Primitive 
Church: “Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God: be- 
cause many false prophets have gone out in- 
to the world. Hereby knowye the Spirit of 
God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God: and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.” 

This is the test which will sooner or later 
be applied to all literature, to all teachers. 
Do they confessChrist ? Do they recognize 
him as the son of God? Do they receive 
their inspiration from him, as the source of 
all truth and of all true thought and true 
utterance? These questions do not involve 
mere matters of opinion. They involve an 
apprehension of the scientific foundation of 
all truth. 

The mind which sees Christ on the same 
plane with Plato—as a mere human teacher 
—must be a superficial and insincere mind. 
And to treat him thus is not a thing to glory 
in, but to be ashamed of. 


<hodi> 





A Table Talk. 

The love of money being the “ root of all evil,” 
is, of course, the root of intemperance and all the 
vices that affect our alimentiveness. This propo- 
sition may seem somewhat strange and far-fetched 
and intricate ; but it can be shown to be very sim- 


“| and is the opposite of both. 





ple. We should understand the “ love of money” 
to be, not simply the desire for cash, but covetous- 
ness, the vice aimed at in the commandment, 
“Thou shall not covet,” which turns every way 
and applies to every thing. A morbid, greedy, 
appetite is covetousness. If we trace the thing 
back into its elements, we shall find that the 
same poisonous excess of sensibility, lustful de- 
sire, that makes persons hanker for money, also 
makes them greedy for food. A spirit of quietness, 
peace and contentment, will cure both diseases, 
So if we want to be 
freed from these tormentors, it is good policy for 
us to fight the principality, to strike at the center 
of all evil—covetousness ; for all specific forms of 
vice spring from this center. 

We must understand what covetousness is ; and 
if we search into the heart of the matter, we shall 
find that it is not something which necessarily 
shows itself on the surface of the life. For ex- 
ample, an evil eye is a subtile and almost an in- 
voluntary thing generally. Covetousness lies 
back among such subtilties of the heart. The 
same principle applies to it that Christ applied 
to adultery: “He that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her, hath committed adultery already 
in his heart.” The poison lies in the almost un- 
noticed gleam of hell-fire that comes forth from 
the heart, in view of things it does not possess, 
whether it is directed to children, or money, or 
food. That is the poison of covetousness. 

What is the remedy for covetousness? It is 
not enough to find out the evil and its source. 
That is of no avail unless we can find out with 
equal accuracy the cure for it. The substitute 
for the love of money—that which will effect- 
ually cure it—is trust in God. Trust in God is the 
greatest breeder of continence, quiet balance of 
the affections, that can be found. Mere criti- 
cism and resolutions never will cure that vice of 
the heart—covetousness; but a hearty trust in 
God will thoroughly cure it, and give us pure 
hearts. “Faith purifies the heart.” If we want 
present pleasure, or security for future blessings, 
which are the two great wants of life—these de- 
sires will necessarily be in a morbid and unsatis- 
fied state till they take hold on God. For noth- 
ing but the Almighty God can put the soul into 
present pleasure, or give security in regard to 
the future. When the heart can truly say, 
“God is my portion, I shall not want,” then we 
have got a foundation of temperance and chastity 
which covetousness in all its forms cannot dis- 
turb—we havea true stand-point, our feet are 
firm, and can wait for all good things in pa- 
tience and quietness. There is the only cure for 
covetousness or lust. Put in the place of this ev- 
erlasting cry, “ Money is my portion,” and these 
continually hankering desires, the evil eye, reach- 
ings after illegitimate enjoyment—the cry “ God is 
my portion,” and he will modify and control all the 
workings of life and desires by his wisdom—“ cast- 
ing down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ.” Bringing every thought into 
obedience to Christ will cure all lust for what we 
have not and cannot get. Let us adopt this for 
our motto: “God is my portion—better to me 
than catalan than the acaenamantt 





“LATE. N EWS. 


Expedition on the Peninsula. 

A Fortress Monroe dispatch dated the 8th, says : 

On Saturday morning, Gen. Butler’s forces, un- 
der command of Brig. Gen, Wistar, marched from 
Yorktown by way of New Kent Court House. 

The cavalry arrived at 24 0’clock yesterday 
morning at Bottom’s Bridge across the Chicka- 
hominy, ten miles from Richmond, for the pur- 
pose of making a raid into Richmond, and en- 
deavoring by a surprise, to liberate our prisoners 
there. 

The cavalry reached the bridge at the time ap- 
pointed, marching in sixteen and a half hours 
forty-seven miles. 

A force of infantry followed in their rear for 
the purpose of supporting them. 

It was expected to surprise the enemy at Bot- 
tom’s Bridge, who had, for some time, only a 
small picket there. 

The surprise failed, because, as the Richmond 
Examiner of to-day says, a Yankee deserter gave 
information in Richmond of the intended move- 
ment. 

The enemy had felled a large amount of timber, 
so as to block up and obstruct the fords and make 
it impossible for our cavalry to pass. 

After remaining at the bridge from two o'clock 
until twelve, Gen. Wistar joined them with his 
infantry, and the whole object of the surprise 
having been defeated, Gen. Wistar returned to 
Williamsport. 

On his march back to New Kent Court House 
his rear was attacked by the enemy, but they 
were repulsed without loss to us. 








A mareh by our infantry, three regiments of 
whom were colored, of more than eighty miles 
was made in fifty-six hours. 

The cavalry marched over one hundred miles 
in fifty hours. This shows that it is possible to 
make a campaign into Virginia in the winter. 
The Rebellion. 

The Rebels appear to be quite active at present. 
Demonstrations have been made by them in 
Western Virginia, in North Carolina, in the neigh- 
borhood of Newbern, and in East Tennessee, jn- 
volving considerable fighting, and some loss on 
both sides. As a general thing, the Rebels do not 
appear to have gained much advantage, except in 
East Tennessee, where, it is reported, they have 
interrupted communications between Knoxville 
and Cumberland Gap. It is somewhat uncertain 
what the real condition of the rebellion is at the 
present time. There are reports of numerous de- 
sertions from their armies, and also of mutinies of 
whole regiments, attempting to desert. On the 
other hand a recent dispatch from Washington 
says that accounts from the South state that the 
Rebel armies embrace more men to-day than at 
any moment since the beginning of the war—the 
conscription having been ruthlessly enforced ; and 
that unless the Union armies are soon strongly re- 
inforced, the military authorities believe that 
much of the advantages that have been gained 
within the last twelve months will be inevitably 
lost by the evacuation of territories, which cannot 
be garrisoned by sufficient troops. There seems 
to be considerable evidence that the Rebels intend 
to make a desperate effort to retrieve their for- 
tunes in the spring. 

San Domingo». 

Spain makes but little progress in suppressing 
the revolt in San Domingo. A letter in the New 
York Tribune, dated Havana Jan. 29, says: “A 
council of war took place at the Palace on Satur- 
day last, at which some astonishing revelations 
were made—of course the public knows nothing 
of this but I have it from the best of sources—the 
Segundo Caho of Gen. La Vargas ( Captain-Gener- 
al of San Domingo) stated that they needed im- 
mediately 40,000 men there to be able to suc- 
ceed, and that eventhen at least 26,000 must re- 
main there for two years, ana Spain cannot do 
this. The intendente showed that over $6,000,000 
had been sent from this island alone. It was shown 
that there were in the hospitals of San Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Cuba, over 8,000 sick and wound- 
ed, of which not one tenth would ever really re- 
cover ; that five tenths would die, and two tenths 
have to be sent to Spain to recruit, and two tenths 
would become unfit for service hereafter.* * *# 
It was decided to memorialize the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, petitioning the abandonment of San Do- 
mingo, and in all probability this will be done 
within two months, if they are not driven out be- 
fore. They are expecting a simultaneous attack 
on all the posts, and fear they cannot repulse the 
rebels with the men they have. 

The “ Holy Places” Once More. 

Mr. Kinglake relates how the question of the 
“ Holy Places” led to the war in the Crimea; but 
France seems to be again meddling—or at least 
a subject of the Emperor is trying to make trou- 
ble. The following despatch has been received 
at Constantinople from Jerusalem, by way of 


~.| Beyrout : 


“M. de Saulcy, a French subject, has arrived 
at Jerusalem, and is exploring the graves of the 
hol prophets. Among the number is the tomb 
of St. Kelba Sebona, the sarcophagus of which 
he has taken, with the bones contained therein, 
and he declares he will do the same to the other 
holy burial places. We are told that he holds a 
firman for so doing from the Sublime Porte. We 
beg you to intervene with all your influence and 
intercede with the Sultan, in order that a stop 
may be put to this desecration.” 


This news was transmitted by telegraph to M. 
Cremieux, President of the Universal Jewish Al- 
liance, and to the Rothschilds at London and 
Paris, and on the following day a representation 
was made to the Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha, and 
he immediately despatched a telegram to pro- 
hibit M. de Saulcy from further profanation of 
the remains of the saints. It is not yet known 
whether the enterprising Frenchman has obeyed 
the injunction. —Hve. Post. 


Grape Culture in Ohio. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State Pomo- 
logical Society was held in January. Froma 
report of the meeting, in the Hvening Post, we copy 
the following paragraphs about grapes : 

“ Of the fruit-culturists present the grape-grow- 
ers seemed to be the most numerous, and it. was 
plain to see that grapes and wines excited most 
interest. All of the third day was devoted to the 
vine and its products, and much useful knowl- 
edge was imparted by the experienced cultiyators 
and wine-makers. The Catawba grape .is most 
cultivated in the lake region, for wine and eating. 
On the islands and on the borders of the lake it 
has ripened almost every year for twenty years. 
For the state generally the Delaware is preferred, 
as it is more hardy, ripens earlier, and is at least 
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equal as atable and wine grape. It is believed 
to be less liable to rot and mildew—diseases which 
have so injured the Catawba in the southern part 
of the state as to have greatly discouraged its 
growers in that section. Even Kelly's Island Ca- 
tawbas suffered last season considerably from 
these diseases. The Delaware was evidently the 
favorite of most of the members—the Catawba 
having its chief advocates among the cultivators 
on the islands and shores of Lake Erie. 

“Of the new grapes, the Adirondack, Allen's hy- 
brid, and Roger’s hybrids numbers three and fif- 
teen, were recommended by experienced cultiva- 
tors as promising well. On the subject of climate 
the opinion seemed unanimous that the islands 
and shores of Lake Erie possessed, in the highest 
degree, the requisites for the production of the 
best grapes and the most certain crops. The soil 
recommended was one of clay, well under-drained. 
The kind of exposure seemed little cared for, 
though an eastern slope was recommended by 
some of the members as best for vineyards. 

“ T was surprised at what I learned at this meet- 
ing of the rapid extension of vine-culture on the 
islands and along the south shore of the lake, and 
especially about Sandusky and westward; hun- 
dreds, I might perhaps say thousands, of acres 
are being put into vineyards. It is not premature 
to predict that the whole shore, with its inlets, 
from Cleveland to Detroit, will at a not distant 
day be characterized as a vine-clad border. It 
promises to become the central district of the 
great interior plains for the production of grapes 
and the manufacture of wines. In climate and 
soil it has a remarkable adaptation to the produc- 
tion of the best wine-producing grape, as the ex- 
perience of twenty years can testify.” 
From Detroit to Europe. 

The Detroit Advertiser announces that a line of 
vessels will begin to make regular trips between 
Liverpool and Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, 
during the month of April. Four vessels have 
been purchased by a Liverpool firm, and have 
undergone the necessary alteration to adapt them 
to the ocean and lake service. 

—January o»ened very cold in Europe. Ice 
formed nine inches thick in some parts of England, 
and splendid skating was enjoyed in Paris. 

—Street cars have been introduced in New-Or- 
leans. They are drawn by one muleeach. There 
are no conductors, nor is the driver permitted to 
receive fares, which are deposited by the passen- 
gers in a box. Colored people ride freely in all 
the cars, not in separate cars as in some of the 
northern cities. 

—Gen. Banks has ordered that all plantations 
in Louisiana not in process of cultivation on the 
1st of February be considered abandoned, and be 
rented by the government. 

—It is announced officially from Washington that 
the order of the President for a draft on the 10th 
of March for 500,000 men, is equivalent to a call 
for 200,000 in addition to the 300,000 called for last 


October. . 

—Gen. Rosecrans has assumed command of the 
Department of Missouri. 

—One thousand and fifty-eight Rebel deserters 
were registered at the Provost Marshal's office, 
Chattanooga, during the month of January. One 
hundred and ten came within the Union lines 
there on the 2d of February. 

———- —g-ope ee --— —- 


Sincerity and the Passions, 


A young man applied to his friend for 
advice, in view of prospective difficulties and 
temptations, The simple reply was, “Be 
sincere!” We are convinced that this ad- 
vice, if properly understood, is a sufficient 
prescription for every case of difficulty. It 
is one of the best forms under which is repre- 
sented complete maturity of spirituality. 

“ Be sincere!” This implies Faith, for 
sincerity demands reality for its basis: and 
faith alone opens to us the world of reality. 
It is purely the reign of truth in the spirit. 
Its action dissolves like a charm the dark and 
dreamy curtains that sometimes gather 
about the mind, and shut out the light. It 
implies simplicity and a single eye. This 
quality of sincerity, and its effect, are finely 
indicated by Christ’s illustration: “The 
light of the body is the eye; if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light. But ifthine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness.” 

We are particularly interested at the 
present time, in studying the influence of 
sincerity upon the passions. And we may 
here remark the notable fact, that in all the 
current religions of the world, no place or 
employment is given to the strong passions 


love, &c. They are set off by themselves 
as incapable of associating on a common 
platform with what are called the “ higher 
faculties” in the service of God. They are 
considered as a set of vulgar outlaws, with 
which the aristocracy of “religious feelings” 
have nothing to do except to show a distant 
and lofty unfriendliness. But this view we 
think is far from being the correct one. On 
the contrary, it is the peculiar glory of true, 
religious inspiration, that it adopts and calls 
into legitimate service every faculty and sus- 
ceptibility of its subjects. God wants our 
worship and codperation as whole men; and 
not otherwise. In all those who in past 
times have illustrated the influence of his 
spirit we find no sickly, one-sided develop- 
ment of character, no voluntary crippling of 
nature, no self-righteous preferences of par- 
ticular expressions of life. Every outline 
stands out full and healthy; and as though 
they were possessed by something greater 
than themselves, their lives present a con- 
tinuous picture of bold, free, unconscious 
action. They show us the combination of 
both extremes in character—the dwelling to- 
gether of the lion and the lamb. We find 
the most: striking characteristic of all the 
great men who ever lived, was a noble, free- 
hearted capacity of vengeance. From David 
down to Cromwell and his Puritans, they 
were men who served God and the truth 
with their passions, as well as with their in- 
tellect and conscience. This is the secret of 
that vigor and endurance, and resistless 
movement, which have always distinguished 
a revival of the true Christian spirit. 

And now we affirm, the question whether 
we find all our passions enlisted, and ele- 
vated to the active service of religion, is only 
a question of sincerity. If we are sincere to 
the truth, all our powers will rise into a har- 
monious league of loyalty, and each accord- 
ing to its office will stand on the alert for 
loyal action. The whole united nature will 
be thrown without reserve into the scale of 
right. And with this singleness of eye, we 
can no more think of questioning the action 
of one faculty, than another. A commander 
does not, in the crisis of a battle, exclude a 
corps of his best soldiers because they have 
been formerly turbulent and mischievous 
fellows. He knows he can depend the more 
on their present usefulness to him. So our 
passions are the heavy artillery, which we 
cannot do without, in our moral combat with 
sin and evil. Christ showed from time to 
time an energy of opposition to falsehood, 
that appeared almost like ferocity, and 
Which, as exhibitions of deep passion, have 
never been equaled. 

There is infinite beauty in sincerity ; it is 
the fruit, and the exact measure of our fel- 
lowship with God. It is the victory of life 
and light in the heart. It brings us back to 
that great simplicity which is true in percep- 
tion and almighty in strength. It extricates 
the soul from laboring confusions and uncer- 
tainties, and makes a simple problem of life. 
In getting sincerity, we have to bore through 
the crust of superficial feelings, down into 
the eternal presence; and there everything 
is plain. Our nature spontaneously resolves 
itself into two simple modes of action, love 
and hate—attraction and repulsion; and 
these two. emotions, as they comprehend all 
our duty, also take into them the intensity 
of our whole life. Love of good, hatred of 
evil. Indifference, insincerity, are no longer 
possible in us. But on the contrary, our 
passions become positively valuable in pro- 
portion to their strength, when organized 
into this central, simple law of the renewed 
life. Let us count no sacrifice too great, no 
discipline too severe, which God can employ 
to perfect sincerity in us. It is, as Carlyle 
says, the secret and essence of all heroism. 
Any man who will be truly sincere, will be 
original, interesting, and actually heroic. 
Of such it is true, that “One shall chase a 
thousand, and two put ten thousand to 


Correspondence of the Circular. 


Winter Walks. 


walk is a purpose. 


the mercy of circumstances, or idle fancies. 


prefer a craft that they can guide. 


the swamp two miles distant from the proposed 


positing it. 
taken for the whole ship, as I set out with the 


get my two daily loads. 
that there might be a great deal of monotony 


yet I have succeeded in discovering but very 
little of the article. 
can be found within very small spaces if we are 
only patient enough in the search. 

For one thing, the freaks of frost furnish a fund 
of facts well worth observing. Now and then 
you come to a place where a great stone just 
protrudes a few square inches of its. surface above 
the ground. Upon the advent of frosty weather 
you find a hole of several inches in depth above 
and around the upper part of the stone, which 
gives you the idea that it had become alarmed at 
the approach of Jack frost, lest it should get its 
nose nipped, and had very sensibly retired back 
into its nest for warmer winter quarters. 

Another curious phenomenon I notice as I step 
out of the door in the morning after a week or 
two of frosty weather. 
the door has arisen several inches at the outer 
edge, making it an up-hill business in a literal as 
well as a moral sense to go out in the cold. 
Again the open ditch with its sloping turfed 
sides, which in summer required something of a 
leap to clear it, can now be crossed with a mod- 
erate step. Moreover, the slope of its sides is 
much diminished, the edge of the turf next the 
water rising to such an extent as to make the 
slant much nearer horizontal, at the same time 
making those lower edges approach each other, 
causing the water apparently to retire into a nar- 
row slit at the bottom where it chuckles and 
laughs with becoming glee at its cunning and 
good luck in escaping its old enemy Jack Frost. 
What farmer’s boy is there who has had the 
responsibility of watering the cattle and horses 
at an ordinary stream in winter, who has not no- 
ticed this wonderful propensity of the stream to 


causing an infinite amount of vexation and dig- 
ging on his part, and neck-stretching and kneel- 
ing on the part of the cattle before the coquettish 
stream would let them kiss it? 

What a bother those new trout ponds are too! 
The water is continually getting out under the 
frost and running off in high glee to think it is out 
of prison. I crowded in the turfthat I dug out 
of a marshy place near by three or four times but 
it was of no avail until I fenced out old Jack with 
a little hillock of straw over the leak. But as if 
to recompense us for these occasional mischievous 
pranks, he does us in many cases some most im- 
portant services. He is a most indefatigable 
bridge maker. I scarcely know how we should 
get our annual supply of muck if it were not for 
his service in this particular, in bridging over the 
soft bog, and making for us a solid road where, 
without his help, teams could never work. More- 
over what a nice field he has made on the fish- 
pond for skating neophytes. 

His style of architecture is very peculiar and in- 
teresting, especially as may be noted in the con- 
struction of his bridge over the muck. The Hy- 
bernian who had a chimney to build and proposed 
to begin at the top, was not, after all so original 
in his idea as might be supposed. Jack Frost had 
the start of him. Notice a piece of wet bog fresh- 
ly uncovered on a morning after a hard frost. It 
is, apparently, covered with a white honey-comb ; 
but instead of cells we have an infinite number of 
small pillars very close to each other, pushing up 
from the surface of the mud. In cases where the 
surface is considerably inclined, the pillars are 
curved very gracefully over to one side. Thereis 
apparently a continual accretion at the lower 
end of these pillars, after they are commenced, 
and where the surface is inclined, the power of 
gravitation bends them over a little as they grow. 
This kind of columnar structure is very observa- 
ble in a fragment of muck all through for a foot 
and a halfin many cases. Generally you may 
observe in it, asuccession of tiers of pillars placed 
one top of another, forming an admirable regis- 
ter of the various changes of temperature as one 
frost succeeded another. I suppose that this pro- 
cess takes place more or less all over the earth 








of our nature, as revenge, combativeness, 


flight.” 


One of the essentials to the enjoyment of a 
It matters but little how 
trivial the purpose may be, it serves as a helm to 
guide you and to keep you from being wholly at 
Lit- 
tle boys take pleasure in sailing on a raft without | gives us. He shows a vast deal more skill and 
a rudder, but men usually want to know where 
they are going to when they sail, and therefore 
My purpose 
or rudder is rather a large one, you will perhaps 
think, when I tell you that it is to cart muck from 


vineyard and strawberry-field where I am de- 
Indeed this rudder might easily be 


oxen and cart or sled (as the “ going” may be), to 
It is quite supposable 


Samples of natural novelties | 


The platform in front of 


shrink away from the cold surface in winter, | 


quence is, that we are all several inches nearer 
heaven in winter than in summer. So the brook 
and the large stones in the cases above mentioned 
can boast that though the whole surface of the 
earth alters its altitude, they remain fixed and per- 
manent at the same level, summer and winter. 
Not the least of Jack Frost’s favors is the an- 
nual plowing, and even sub-soil plowing that he 


delicacy in the operation than our farmers with 
their clumsy tools. He will plow the best kept — 
garden, as well as the forest land with its tangled 
roots, and the most rocky glebe, with equal facil- 
ity, and without injury to hardy plants, which is 
a thing that no plow of human invention has yet 
done. This anuual movement among the parti- 
cles of the soil causes a chemical action, a life and 
fertility in the land which goes far to compensate 
us for the lack of the continuous warmth of the 
tropics. 





| True, he does not spare the roads, but plows 


found in traveling the same road so often, but as | them with all the rest, and thus occasions the an- 


| nual grumble we hear when he leaves them soft 
and muddy in the spring; but this disadvantage 
| is trivial when compared with the good he accom- 
plishes elsewhere with his plowshare. 

| Ihave thus far discussed some of the under- 
ground proceedings of Jack. He does some thinge 
/ above ground that are well worthy of notice. I 
wonder if the Connecticut glaciers were ever 
made a subject for scientific investigation? I 
think they are well worthy of it, though they are 
of course not quite such imposing affairs as those 
of Greenland or Switzerland. 


| 


} 
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In my semi-diurnal winter walks to the swamp, 
I pass one place at my right, on elevated ground, 
| where there are several acres gently sloping, 80 
as to concentrate the drainage of floods and thawe 
into a small sluice that runs under the road. This 
sluice often gets choked up with snow and ice in 
winter and consequently when a thaw comes the 
water takes the road itself for the distance of twen- 
ty rods or more, for an outlet. (And here let me 
interpolate the information that our Connecticut 
back roads are none of your mushroom, modern, 
muddy, rounded-up, turnpikes ; but they are reg- 
ular, old-fashioned, conservative, rocky-bottomed, 
depressions, of two feet more or less in the land, 
| being the straight and narrow well-worn ways 
| that our worthy progenitors have trod for several 
generations back in this land of steady habits).— 
There is a time which usually comes about the 
middle or latter part of winter, when the sun shi- 
ning out of our clear skies, causes quite a rill to 
run along this road during the afternoon. Then 
with the night comes Jack Frost and arrests this 
rill in mid career under the light of the stars. The 
water further up under the dripping snow, geta 
no immediate notice of this arrest, and comes 
creeping out of its covert and runs out upon the 
glary surface. There it is in its turn arrested 
and deposited. This process continues until the 
frost penetrates the snow that lies above, and 
dries up the source of the water. 

In this way six inches or more of ice is depos- 
ited over a pretty large surface, in a single night. 
It requires only a few inches of snow, and a few 
days and nights of this kind of weather, to give 
birth to a very fine miniature glacier, which 
probably gives a very good idea of many of the 
phenomena common to the full grown ones in 
Switzerland. Substantially the same thing oc- 
curs on our springy hill-sides, where the water 
is immediately frozen, as it comes out upon the 
surface, making great patches of ice which re- 
main long after the snow has left the ground all 
around. 

One of Jack’s jokes (which is not always an 
innocent one), is to turn valet to the trees and 
bushes, and load them down with ornaments. 
This occurs, when it is cold enough to freeze the 
rain as it strikes any surface. This phenomenon 
occurs more frequently here in Connecticut, than 
in more northern latitudes, I should judge. It 
produces a most gorgeous spectacle as the sun in 
all its glory, strikes the forest thus arrayed in ite 
winter holiday garments, its rays being splin- 
tered into numerous prismatic colors and tints, 
| The effect is hightened by the universal preva- 
lence of the curved line, which results from the 
load which each bough sustains. On my way to 
the swamp, I pass quite an extensive grove of 
black birch, situated on the side of a hill, that 
rises on the left. A peculiar habit in the growth 
of this tree, like that of the white birch, is that 
of sending up a tall, slim, whip-like body, with 
slender branches (which latter quality is much 
valued by disciplinary schoolmasters). Each of 
these trees bends most gracefully under its bur- 
den of ornament, making a collection of trium- 
phal arches, glittering in the sunshine, such as 
no human art can equal. Then again, as I reach 
the swamp lot, and turn in at the gate, my cart- 
track passes through an extensive jungle of tag- 
alders, blue beeches, oaks, and chestnuts. On 
the occasion of this ice display, the alders &c. 
seemed to have made up their mind that. they 





where moist ground and frost are, and the conse- 


could have no intrusion of animal life among 
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them, and accordingly had bowed over, and 
barred my passage. They all had on their crin- 
line, and were making a great spread. 

I have mentioned before, that this performance 
of Jack’s is not altogether innocent, and this 
declaration is well attested by the many broken 
branches that attend it. In some cases, forest 
trees fifty feet high have fairly swept the earth 
with their topmost branches, and in numerous 
cases have never lifted their heads again. The 
speach trees are apt to be the greatest sufferers on 
account of their rapid and spreading manner of 
growth. Next to them, the Lombardy poplars 
get the worst trimming on account of their slim 
and rapid growth, and the tender character of 
the wood. There is a poor little poplar, about 
twenty-five feet high on my route, that has been 
nearly stripped of all its limbs for several win- 
ters. Winter before last there was scarcely any- 
thing left buta bare pole. Yet it bravely and 
annually puts forth a new set of branches, noth- 
ing daunted in its aspirations after a higher life. 

Jack shows most admirable good taste in the 
lighter and finer branches of art, which are some- 
what of the nature of embroidery. What we 
heve mentioned of his ornamentation of the woods 
and bushes may be called merely his operations 
in the line of cheap jewelry. Indeed the many 
broken limbs that result from wearing it, may 
serve as a warning to many of us humans who are 
inclined to the same practice. But in Jack 
Frost’s embroidery he seems to manifest most ex- 
cellent good taste, Take for instance the hundred- 
fold variety and beauty that can be discovered 
in the snow flake as it falls on your coat-sleeve. 
Again, what fantastic figures he traces on the wa- 
ters as he shoots his first needles across it, to form 
the future solid bridge of ice. Again, with what 
palm-like, tropical luxuriance he will picture on 
your window-panes. No patterns of window- 
shades are equal to those of his manufacture. 
Then what good taste he shows in decorating the 
brave. Let any one muster the courage to start 
out as some of us did at the first peep of dawn, 
with the thermometer at eight deg. below zero, to 
initiate the annual ice harvest, when his safety 
as well as comfort depends on his activity, and he 
will soon be a good specimen of Jack’s taste in 
the line of decoration. He is no respecter of per- 
sons. It matters not how ragged are your gar- 
ments. Wherever he discovers the merit of hard 
work and sweat, there will he bestow his diploma 
or order of merit; and it is at the option of any 
one however humble, to win for himself his 
robe of white.. H. J. 8. 

Wallingford, Conn. 
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In wisdom first appears the present tense, an 
hour which is not mere transition, but something 
for itself. There are men who live—to live. He 
who finds our destiny given beforehand in the 
nature of things has the leisure of God; he has 
not only all the time that is, but spaces beyond, 
so that he will not be hurried by the falling-off of 
Time. Leisure is a regard fixed not on the near- 
est trees and fences us we whirl through this 
changing scene, but on remoter and larger objects 
on the slow-revolving circle of the far hills, on 
the quiet stars. Why should I hasten with my 
foolish plan? Prosperity is over all, not in my 
foolish plan. What is a fortune, a reputation— 
what even genuine influence, if you consider the 
future of one or of the race? Only little aims 
bring care. Why run after success? That is 
success which follows; success should he cosmic, 
a new creation, not any trick or feat. To be man 
is the only success. For this we lie back grandly 
with total application to the cause. Why run af- 
ter knowledge? A large mind circles all the pri- 
mal facts from its own stand-point, and needs nev- 
er tread the curious round of science, history and 
art. Where it is, is Nature: therefore it is calm 
and free. The wise men of my knowledge were 
farmers, drovers, traders, learned beyond the 
book. You cannot feed; but you put me in 

. communication with all forests, fields streams and 
seas. Give me one companion, and between us 
two is quickly repeated the history of the race. 
In a plant, an animal, a day, or year, in elements, 
their feuds and fruitful marriages, in a private or 
public history, the thinker is admitted to the end 
of thought. A scholar can add nothing to my 
perfect wonder, though he bring Egypt, Assyria, 
and Greece. I find myself where I was, in Esypt, 
Assyria, and Greece: I find the old earth, the 
old sky, the old astonishment of man. Cesar and 
the grasshopper, both are alike within my knowl- 
edge and beyond. 

% * * * * 

We shali never rightly celebrate the stillness 
and sweetness of truth in an open mind. Clear 

reeption is as refreshing as sleep. It is a sleep 
Foun blunder, eare, and sin. In every thought we 
are lifted to sit with the serene rulers, and see how 
lightly, yet firmly, in their orbits the worlds are 
borne. With imsight we work freely, for every 
result ie secure; we rest, for every stream will 
bear us to the sea. Peace is joy beyond the pur- 
turbation of joy, is entertainment of Omnipotence 
in the breast. 

A filial relation to the universe is well expressed 
notin speech, but in the attitudes of her children, 
in their balanee, tranquility, dineetness, their firm 
and. quiet grasp, look, step, tene. Confidence and 
joy are the only moral agents. Worsbip is im- 
mortal cheer. e Greeks rebuke us with their 
sacred festivals and games: why should we not 
hunt every evil as we follow gayly the buffalo 


and bear? Virtue cannot be wrinkled and sad; 
Virtue is a joy of the right added to our earliest 
joy—is refreshment and health, not fever. The 
Etruscan are right religious sculptures: the body 
will be more, not less, when the soul is most; for 
the body is created and perfected, not devoured 
by the soul. In another Eden the curves of grace 
and power will reappear; every wrinkle will be 
counted sin; goodness will be sap and blood, a 
growth of grapes and roses, a sacrament of ener- 
gy and content. 

Ifthere be great wrongs, we cannot distrust the 
Maker, and postpone the security of the soul. 
Impatience is a wrong as great as any. Love 
and trust are remedies for wrong. Music is our 
cure for insanity, and I remember that incanta- 
tion of fair reasons which Plato prescribed. What 
gain is in scolding and knitting the brows? The 
blue sky, the bright cloud, the star of night, the 
star of day, every creature is in its smiling place 
a protest of the universe against our hasty method 
of counter-working wrong with wrong. Let 
loose the Right. Go forward with martial mu- 
sic ; never await or seek, but carry victory and 
win every battle in the organization of your band. 
Hear Beethoven: “ Nor do I fear for my works. 
No evil can befall them, and whosoever shal] un- 
derstand them shall be free from all such misery 


as burdens mankind.” 
* * * * * * 


One man by grandeur sees mountains in the 
coals of his grate; another by gentleness only 
sunshine and grasses on Monadnock. You will 
not say that he chooses, but that he is so chosen to 
see. Light opens the 7 without our intention, 
and we are at no trouble to paint on the retina 
what must there appear. Success is fidelity to 
that which must appear. Weak men discuss for- 
ever the laws of Art, and contrive how to paint, 
questioning whether this or that element should 
have emphasis or be shown, _ If there is any ques- 
tion, there will be no art. The man must feel to 
do, and what he does from overmastering feeling 
will convince and be forever right. The workis 
organic which grows so above composition or 
plan. After you are engaged by the symphony, 
there is no escape, no pause; each note springs 
out of each as branch from branch ofa tree. It 
could be no otherwise: it cannot be otherwise 
conceived. Why could not I have found this se- 
quence inevitable, as well as another? Plainly, 
the symphony was discovered, not made—was 
written before man, like astronomy in thesky. 


9 - 


The Late Stephen C. Foster. 


The Evening Post in-noticing the death of Ste- 
phen C. Foster, the musician and song writer, 
gives the following sketch of his career’: 

On the tomb of Donizetti, in the Cathe- 
dral at Bergamo, is a modest inscription 
saying that the dead composer was “a_fin- 
der of many melodies. ” The simple record 
—too unpretending for the merits of the Ital- 
ian composer—will be peculiarly applicable 
to the late Stephen C. Foster, the song-writ- 
er, who died on the 13th instant in this city, 

Mr. Foster was born in Pittsburg July 4, 
1826, the same day on which Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Adams died. 

When seven years old, young Stephen Fos- 
ter showed enough musical precocity to learn, 
unaided, the flageolet ; and later he played on 
other instruments, though like most compos- 
ers he was never eminent as a performer. 

Like Moore, he was fond of singing. his 
own songs, and when he accompanied himself 
on the piano or guitar, there was a charm- 
ing and plaintive sadness in his voice which 
touched the hearts of his listeners. 

Tlis melodies are so sweet, so simple, so 
unpretending, that few people supposed that 
he had studied music scientifically, and was 
familiar with the more classical works of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Weber. He also was 
a man of considerable versatility in other 
branches. He understood French and Ger- 
man, painted in water colors, was a good ac- 
countant, and wrote all the words as well as 
the music of his songs. These words were in 
style almost identical with his melodies— 
sweet, simple, and no worse in rhyme or 
rhythm than the majority of popular lyrics. 

George Willig, the Baltimore music pub- 
lisher, published his first song in 1842. It 
was called “ Open thy lattice, love,” and was 
followed by “Old Uncle Ned” and “Oh! 
Susanna,” which were issued by Peters of 
Cincinnati. Then appeared “ Louisiana Belle” 
“Nelly was a lady,” “Camptown Races,” 
“ My Old Kentucky Home,” “ Massa’s in the 
cold cold ground,” “ Nelly Bly,” “ Oh, boys, 
carry me ‘long,” “ Old Folks at Home,” and 
others. With these Foster established his 
reputation as a writer of negro minstrelsy, 
and at the same time made considerable 
money, his New York publishers, Firth 
Pond and Co., paying over $15,000 on “ Old 
Folks at Home” alone—the most profitable 
piece of music ever published in this city. 
E. P. Christy paid Foster five hyndred dol- 
lars for the privilege of having his name prin- 
ted on one edition of this song. 

During the past ten years, ’oster’s compo- 
sitions were of a more sentimentgl and re- 
fined character. He dropped the burlesque 
negro words, and wrote and composed such 
songs as “Willie, we have missed yon,” 
* Elien Bayne,” “ Maggieby my side,” “Come 





where my love lies dreaming,” “ Little Ella,” 


“ Jennie with the light brown hair,” “ Willie 
my brave,” “ Farewell, my Lillie dear,” “ Oh, 
comrades, fill no glass for me,” “Old Dog 
Tray,” “ Mollie, do you love me?” “Summer 
breath,” “ Ah, may the red rose live alway,” 
“Come with thy sweet voice again,” “I see her 
still inmy dreams,” “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” “ Ella isan Angel” “I will be 
true to thee,” and over a hundred others. 
His last composition—a song said to include 
one of his most beautiful melodies—will soon 
be published by Horace Waters, of this city. 
His later works exhibit greater grace and 
tenderness than his earlier ones; and had he 
lived, and taken proper care of his health, 
he might have obtained the most enviable 
eminence as a musician. As it is, he had 
the blessed, heaven-sent gift of melody, and 
his compositions, if not his name, are known 
all over the world. Russians, Italians, Ger- 
mans, French, and even Egyptians and Chi- 
nese, have heard and admired those sweet 
strains which made Stephen C, Foster pre- 
eminently the ballad writer of America. 
We hope his publishers will make a collee- 
tion—if not of all—of his best songs and 
choruses, and publish them in some endur- 
ing form; for their popularity will not die 
with the man whose genial imagination gave 
them birth. 
> oo ——— 


The Great Storm at the West. 





The following account of the great storm 
at the West on the night of the 31st of Dec. 
last,to which many newspaper correspondents 
have alluded, is given by a Kenosha ( Wis.) 
correspondent of the New York Chronicle: 

Occupying a position in the center of the 
area swept by the terrible storm of the past 
week, I sit down to give you a brief account 
of some of the incidents which have marked 
its course. Beginning at the north-western 
portion of the great lakes, it appears to have 
followed their southern coasts, leaving the 
Canadas almost untouched, and then sweep- 
ing southward through the entire breadth of 
the Mississippi valley, it spent its last breath 
on the mountains of Tennessee and the wa- 
ters of the gulf. 

The tempest—for such it was—commenc- 
ed on the morning of Dec. 31st, with the 
appearance of arn ordinary snow storm, fur- 
nishing not unwelcome anticipations of good 
sleighing to those who were Joohing forward 
to the festivities of the following day. Dur- 
ing the whole of the 3lst the storm steadily 
increased in violence, till, toward evening, it 
became a furious gale, on the blasts of which, 
as it howled and shrieked across the prairies 
and through the streets, the fast falling snow 
was caught and whirled into huge drifts and 
fantastic wreaths, Still, at dusk, the great 
railroad tracks were passable, and the usual 
evening trains, loaded with passengers, start- 
ed from the depots. Most of those who 
braved that storm were on their way to hap- 
py homes of their own, or of friends, where 
they expected to spend the New-Year’s day 
in festive enjoyments. Not one train of all 
that started through the whole northwest, 
reached its destination. 

THE NIGHT IN THE SNOW 

will never be forgotten by those who sat 
through its leaden winged hours, weary, hun- 
gry and half frozen. Before 9 o’clock in the 
evening the snow, drifting into the deep cuts, 
rendered travel difficult and slow, and by 
10 o’clock the roads in every direction had 
become covered with immense drifts, which 
fronted the approaching trains like walls of 
marble; and as they slowly toiled through 
those in front, new wreaths and drifts gath- 
ered in the rear, until, when before the accu- 
mulated hills of snow that barred the way 
the power of steam was ineffective. And so, 
one after another, on every road there was 
a train shut in by walls of snow, while the 
raging storm made all relief impossible. 
Waiting friends at the different depots 
watched in vain for incoming trains. The 
night wore on, and as it did so the storm in- 
creased in ferocity, and the cold intensified 
until at length it was impossible to endure 
its severity beyond a few minutes at a time. 
And all this while on every railroad were 
trains filled with men, women and children, 
exposed to the full sweep of the tempest. 

e cars on the Michigan Central road 
were stopped by the snow just as they reach- 
ed the junction of that road with the South- 
ern Michigan. A few hours later the train 
belonging to the Southern road came slowly 
along, propelled by two locomotives, when, 
amidst the driving snow, the passengers of 
the former train were transferred to it, and 
the cars moved on, till at a point six miles 
from Chicago the snow banks defied al] pow- 
er to penetrate them, and the passengers 





from the two trains crowded into one, sat 





through the whole of that weary night, and 
through the following day, and then through 
another night ere help could reach them! 

The train on the Milwaukee and Chicago 
road was brought to a stand about one mile 
south of Kenosha, and the passengers passed 
the night in the cars, and were taken by 
sleighs te the last named place in the morn- 
ing, where they waited three days ere they 
could complete their journey. The train on 
the Racine and Mississippi road was snowed 
in when about half way between the two 
points, and it being at a distance from any 
village, the passengers were detained two 
days and nights in the cars. The absence of 
provisions, the exhaustion of fuel, and the 
intensity of the cold added to the sufferings 
produced by fatigue and anxiety. The in- 
stant a train was stopped the driving snow 
would heap itself about the wheels and pile 
against the sides of the cars, until in some 
instances it rose above their roof, almost 
burying the passengers in a living tomb, yet 
benefiting them in so far as it aided in shield- 
ing them from the cutting blasts. 

Before morning the storm nad cleared 
away, but only to be followed by winds that 
were even more terrible. With the clearing 
of the sky the mercury fell, until at 4-0’ 
clock a.m. the thermometer marked a de- 
gree of cold never before experienced in 
these latitudes; the temperature varying, ac- 
cording to exposure, from 32 to 46 deg. 
below zero! In that air, swept onward by 
a high prairie wind loaded with driving snow, 
it was impossible to stand without the in- 
stant freezing of any exposed portion of the 
body—ears, nose, cheeks or hands; and the 
suffering from this cause has been unexam- 
pled. It was the 2d of January before any 
of the imprisoned trains were released, 
while some were held in snow chains till the 
morning of the 4th. 

ae ae 
How Statues are Made. 

A correspondent of the London Leader gives 
the following details regarding the production of 
statues: 

“The sculptor, having designed a figure, first 
makes a sketch of it in clay a few inches only in 
hight. When he has satisfied himself with the 
general attitude, a cast is taken of his sketch, and 
from it a model in clay is prepared of the full size 
he designs for his statue, whether half the natural 
hight, or life-size or colossal. The process of 
building the clay, as it is called, upon the strong 
iron armatura or skeleton on which it stands on 
its pedestal, and the bending and fixing this ar- 
matura into the form of the limbs, constitute a 
work of vast labor of a purely manual sort, for 
whose performance all artists able to afford it em- 
ploy the skilled workmen to be obtained in Rome. 
The rough clay, rudely assuming the shape of the 
intended statue, then passes into the sculptor’s 
hands and undergoes his most elaborate manipu- 
lation, by which it is reduced (generally after the 
labor of several months) to the precise and _ per- 
fectly-finished form he desires should hereafter ap 
pear in marble. This done, the formutore takes a 
cast of in the whole, and the clay is destroyed. 
From this last plaster cast in due time the marble is 
hewn by three successive workmen. The first gives 
it rough outline, the second brings it by rule and 
compass to close resemblance with the cast, and 
the third finishes it to perfection. 

———— oe 

Accumitization or Honry Bers.—Dr. A. 
Gertsacker, in concluding a very extensive 
memoir on the distribution of the honey bee, 
observes, that the most valuable form for 
Europe would be the Egyptian, partly on ac- 
count of their beauty, and partly because of 
their unwillingness to use their stings, which 
appears to be common to all African bees, 
and is also one of the recommendations of the 
Italian bee. The Syrian bee agrees so closely 
with the Egyptian that it may prove equally 
valuable ;—the next to these in value are the 
bees of the coast of Asia Minor.— Genesee 
Farmer. 

—_——— eo ae -—— 
Schools in New Orleans. 

It is said that the school system of New Orleans 
has been vastly improved under the rule of the 
Government. Theschools have been organized 
under common regulations, doing away with for- 
mer irregularities, The English language only 
is taught in the primary schools, instead of the 
French as formerly, and other improvements 
equally important have been introduced. 


7 To Correspondents, 





R. H.—fast Hamilton, N. Y.. The letter to Mr. A, encloe- 
ing $5, was received. 
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